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Character is not cut in marble: it is not some- 
thing solid and unalterable. It is something 
living and changing, and may become diseased as 
our bodies do. GroreEe Exrot. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PRESENT. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


OF old; this charge was given to me: 
Be strong for that which is to be. 


In my brief hour earth’s kings have found 
The worth wherein their days are crowned. 


By me hath every priest of good 
Life’s meanings better understood. 


And all who prophesy have sought 
Fulfilment by the Present taught. 


I am the Present. Youth, be strong— 
Keep ye the faith, and do no wrong. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BETTY’S POSTMAN. 
BY FANNY ADAM WILKES. 


s LIKE our postman, mother, don’t you?” 
“Yes, he seems a very kind man.” 
“Hivery time he sees me he says, ‘How 

do you do, little pigeon?’ And I say, ‘How do 

do, Mr. Postman?’ Here comes the postman 
now, mother. May I open the door for him?” 

“Yes, little girl,” said mother. And Betty 
danced down the stairs and looked up at the 
tall: letter-carrier with expectant eyes. The 
postman greeted her as Betty hoped he would. 
Then he said: 

“T just saw several of your kind across the 
street.” 

“Oh!” cried Betty, peeping out, “pigeons! 
Listen, do you hear what they are saying? 
Why, I’ve been wondering all morning who 
was calling ‘peek-a-boo’ to me outside my 
nursery window.” 

“T thought you’d understand their talk,’’ 
laughed the postman, counting the letters into 
Betty’s outstretched hands. “One, two, three.’’ 

“Who are they for?” asked the little girl. 
“T can’t read yet. All for my grandmother!’’ 
she cried. “Grandmother gets so many letters 
?cause she wears a white cap, I guess. I never 
get any ’cept on Valentine’s day, and then, 
oh, then, I get most a—fifty.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed the postman. “ You’re 
luckier than I am. I never get any letters at 
all. Just bring them to other people.” 

“Mm,’’ murmured Betty, sympathetically. 
Then, brightening, “T’ll write you one to-morrow 
Good-bye, Mr. Postman,” 

“Good-bye, little pigeon, don’t forget your 
promise.” 
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The next morning Betty dictated a letter: 


“Dear Mr. Postman,” it read. “I like you, 
Mr. Postman, I think you area nice one. I hope 
you are well, and Mrs. Postman and every body 
on your street; and please bring me a letter to- 
morrow. Betty.” 


When the letter was sealed and directed to 
Mr. Postman, of Pleasant Street, Betty ran out 
to the letter-box that was fastened to the lamp- 
post in front of her house and tried to drop it 
in. She stood on her tiptoes and reached as 
far up as she could, but the opening was too 
high. She looked about her for a moment. 
Then, seeing a man across the street carrying 
in coal for the people who owned the pigeons, 
she ran over to him. 

“Please, Mr. Coalman,” she said, “will you 
put this letter in the box for me? It’s a really 
letter.’ And the coalman wiped his black 
hands on a red handkerchief, without a word, 
took the letter, and thrust it into the box. 

That afternoon, when the postman took the 
letters out, he laughed when he came to a cer- 
tain small envelope without a stamp. It 
seemed strange, too; but there was something 
like tears shining in his eyes as he turned to 
wave at Betty, watching him from the window. 

“He likes it, mother, doesn’t he?” she laughed, 
and waved her hand at the postman. 

“Tt was a fine letter,’ he told Betty when he 
saw her the next morning. “TI liked it very 
much,” 

Betty beamed upon him, 
another,” she promised. 
little children at home?” 

“No,” answered the postman, “but I had a 
little girl once, and she died.” 

“Qh!” breathed Betty, drawing down her 
childish brows. “Oh!’ and she slipped her 
hand into the postman’s and ran along beside 
him. “I’ve something to tell you,” she said. 
“T came out just to tell you about it. I’m 
going to school—to kindergarten!”’ 

“You are!” exclaimed the postman, in a 
perfectly satisfactory way. 

“Yes, Tm going this day. Here comes 
mother, so good-bye. I mustn’t be late.’’ 
And Betty tried to walk quietly beside mother, 
as befitted a schoolgirl. “T’ll soon be able 
to write letters my own self,” she called back 
over her shoulder, and the postman cried: 

“Surely,” and went his way down Pleasant 
Street. 

Several weeks passed before Betty talked to 
the postman again. Then, one beautiful day— 
it was the first of May on the big calendar at 
kindergarten—Betty met the postman coming 
down the walk. 

“Look,” she cried, “oh, look!”’? And the little 
girl, all rosy with excitement, held up an ivy 
wreath with bunches of pink arbutus set in, 
like jewels in a crown. 

“Tt’s a crown,’ she cried, scarcely able 
speak plainly. “fT wore it to-day and sat on a 
‘green throne. They chose me the May queen 
at kindergarten!” 

“T wish my wife could see her now,” said the 
postman, turning to mother at the open door. 
“She feels so down-hearted ever since our 
little girl left us, I can’t get her interested in 
anything.” 

As Betty ate her lunch that day, she was 
very quiet. She thought of what the postman 
said about Mrs. Postman not being interested 
in anything. Suddenly she jumped up from 
her chair, crying: 

#0) mother, I’ve thought of the beautifullest 
thing for Mrs. Postman.” And she whispered 
the ‘beautifullest thing’ in mother’s ear, “You 


“TIl write you 
“Haven't you any 


won’t mind, will you, mother?” she said aloud. 
‘?Cause you have me, and Mrs. Postman hasn’t 
any little girl, or anything. Do you think she 
will like it, mother?” 

“T’m sure she will, 
thought.” 

When the postman came down Pleasant 
Street again that day, he found Betty waiting 
for him. She held a little package in her hand. 

“Mr. Postman,” she said shyly, “this is for 
Mrs. Postman. It’s my May queen crowh. 
My teacher said, if you put the ivy in water, it 
would grow, and it was very ‘intrusting’ to 
watch it.” 

The postman did not speak at first, but he 
stooped to kiss Betty on her forehead. 

“Thank you very much,” he said. 

Nearly every day after that the postman told 
Betty how the ivy lived, and was fresh and 
green, standing in a sunny window. 

“Ts Mrs. Postman ‘intrusted’ in it?’ asked 
Betty. 

“Yes,”’ answered the postman. “She takes 
care of it and watches it every day. She 
wanted me to tell’ you how pleased she was. 
The day I brought it home and told her what 
you said, she liked it so much she cried. Wasn’t 
that a queer thing to do?” : 

Betty’s face was shining. “TI know,” she said. 
“Once my mother did that, too—cry, I mean, 
when she was glad. I thought it was queer, too.” 

One May morning, a year later, the postman 
walked down Pleasant Street with his bag of 
letters, looking unusually happy. 

“How de do, little pigeon,” he called to Betty. 
“Come here, I’ve something to tell you this 


darling. It’s a lovely 


_ Morning. We’ve got a little May queen at our 


house.” 

“A May queen?” questioned Betty. 
big is she ??’ 

“So big,” said the postman. 

“A baby!” cried Betty. 
Whose is it, Mrs. Postman’s?”’ 

“Yes,” said the postman. “And, when the 
little girl is big enough to sit upon a green 
throne, we’ll have plenty of ivy, grown from your 
wreath, to make her a May queen crown.” 


“How 


“Oh, how nice! 


LITTLE BIRD BLUE. 


Lirrie Bird Blue, come sing us your song; 
The cold winter weather has lasted so long, 
We’re tired of skates, and we’re tired of sleds, 
We’re tired of snowbanks as high as our heads; 
Now we’re watching for you, 
Little Bird Blue. 


Soon as you sing, then the springtime will come, 
The robins will call and the honey-bees hum; 
And the dear little pussies, so cunning and gray, 
Will sit in the willow-trees over the way; 

So hurry, please do, 

Little Bird Blue! 


We’re longing to hunt in the woods, for we know 
Just where the spring-beauties and liverwort 


grow; ’ 
We’re sure they will peep when they hear your 
first song. 


But why are you keeping us waiting so long, 
All waiting for you, 
Little Bird Blue? 
Youth’s Companion. 


NE of the secrets of happiness is the using 
of little pleasures. So many wait for 
the larger blessings, and, because they 

seldom or never come, miss all ‘the joy. The 
deeper happiness comes gently and silently, 
and we need the discerning power to see it. 


“enough to begin to choose her associates. 


- father. 


Wit is the salt of conversation, not the food. 
Hazurr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LUCY’S MISCALCULATION. 
BY EMMA L. TRANSHAU. 


< H, girls, I have some news! What do 
you think it is?” ‘cried black-eyed 
Belle Patterson, as the girls of the 
Beverly School broke ranks at the door and 
skipped out into the playground. 

“Oh, don’t ask us to guess,” pleaded Nettie 
Johnson. “‘Tell us at once, and don’t keep us 
waiting.” 

But Belle was mischievous, and shook her 
head until her black curls danced about her 
shoulders. 

“You must guess first,” she said. 

The girls made a few vain guesses; and, when 
Belle was finally satisfied that their curiosity 
was sufficiently aroused, she announced: 

“Maud Payson isn’t going to the academy — 
next term. She’s coming here.” 

“How do you know?” the girls demanded. 

“Mamma’s dressmaker told us so yesterday. 
She’s just been at the Paysons making a new 


_ dress for Maud, and she heard them talking 


about it.” 

“What’s the matter? Has she been ex- 
pelled from the academy?” queried sharp- 
tongued Alice Bates. 

“‘Eixpelled! Maud Payson expelled! Why, 
she’s a perfect little lady!””? exclaimed Sue 
Marsh. 

“Tt was her mother who wanted her to go 
to ‘the academy,” explained Belle. ‘She is 
very particular whom Maud associates with. 
But her father says our teacher is much better 
than the academy teacher, that he believes in 
patronizing. the public schools because they are 
such a grand institution, and that Maud is old 
So 
she’s coming next week.” 

Belle’s news created a sensation among the 
girls, as she knew it would. Maud was the 
daughter of Congressman Payson, who lived 
in the handsomest house on the avenue. Be- 
sides, she was pretty, gentle, and ladylike in 
manners. 

“The girls are just ready to fall down and 
worship her,” exclaimed Alice Bates to her 
mother after telling the news at home. 

“Well, see that you don’t!”’ remarked her 
He was the editor of the village paper 
which belonged to the party that opposed Mr. | 
Payson. 

“Trust me for that!” said Alice, with a sauey 


toss of her head. 


The news had a different effect upon Lucy 
Knights, who lived on the same avenue as the 
Paysons, but in an old-fashioned house that 
had been built by her grandfather. The Knights 
were not very well off in money matters and 
found it difficult to live and dress as well as 
they thought they ought to keep up the appear- 
ances with the rest of the families living on 
their aristocratic street. ; 

Just around the corner from the Knights, on a 
narrow side street leading off from the avenue, 
lived Ellen Granville. Her father had been 
disabled for hard work by army service, and 
a small pension and a small salary as sexton of 
the church were the only regular means of sup- 
port for a family of four. It was only by the 
closest economy that they were able to sub- 
sist when everything went well. Mrs. Gran- ~ 
ville’s illness during the summer and a doctor’s 
bill reduced their finances so low that the pos- 
sibility off keeping ,Elen’sfolder brother John 
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in school another year could only be met by 
the sharpest self-sacrifice of the whole family. 
Ellen’s part in this was offering to wear her 
old dress, already frayed and mended, another 
year, and to go without a winter jacket. 

Lucy and Ellen had been playmates out of 
school and seatmates in school ever since the 
Granvilles moved into the house on the side 
street, next to the Knights’ old corner house on 
the avenue. 

“They are dreadfully poor; but Mrs. 
Granville trains her children well, and her 
father is sexton of the church,” explained 
Lucy’s mother when questioned about Lucy’s 
playmate. — 

Lucy ran home ahead of Ellen on the after- 
noon of Belle’s announcement. 

“JT do wish Ellen would get a new dress, 
mamma,” Lucy complained that evening. 
“She does look so shabby I’m ashamed of her. 
That old, faded maroon dress, the elbows 
covered with darns, and that brown shawl of 
her mother’s make her look like a beggar girl. 
I’m actually ashamed of her!’? 

Monday morning Lucy went early to school 
and asked the teacher if she could change her 
seat to one nearer the radiator, as she had a 
cold. That morning Maud Payson came with 
her books, and the teacher assigned her a 
vacant seat a couple of desks behind the one 
where Lucy had been sitting with Ellen. 

‘Oh, I do hope she will choose me for a seat- 
mate!”’ said Lucy to herself. This was the 
ardent wish of all the larger girls that morning, 
and one or two even went so far as to ask the 
teacher if they might sit with Maud. 

Miss Malcom smiled upon the questioners, 
and said, “If Maud asks me to let you sit with 
her, I will do so.” 

Ellen Granville was the only girl who was 
perfect in arithmetic that morning. All the 
others were stealing sly glances at Maud’s sweet 
face when they should have been studying. 

And, oh, the attentions they bestowed upon 
her at recess! The happiness of getting a 
chance to answer one of her questions! The 
candy they showered upon her! The secrets 
they were aching to tell her, and did tell her 
whenever they had a chance! Only Alice 
Bates’ sarcastic tongue kept them from im- 
prisoning her in an admiring circle as closely 
as worker-bees sometimes do their queen. 

And a very sweet little queen Maud was, 
with a pleasant smile for all and no word that 
could possibly hurt any girl’s feelings. 

Lucy kept her seat by the radiator for a 
number of days. ‘‘I’d ask Miss Malcom to let 
me sit here permanently,” she said to herself, 
“only she might refuse to let me change again 
if Maud should ask me to sit with her. I do 
hope she will!” : 

Ellen never mistrusted that Lucy was pur- 
posely avoiding her, even when’ Lucy refused 
rather curtly to go with her after school to 
gather barberries. Ellen went alone, and the 
next morning brought the teacher four long 
sprays of beautiful red berries to ornament her 
desk. 

“Oh, where did you get them, Ellen?” asked 
Maud, who was standing with a group of girls 
by the teacher’s desk at the time. 

“By the further fence of the meadow back 


-of our house,”’ answered Ellen. 


“Are there more there? Aren’t they beauti- 
full” 

“Oh, yes, quantities of them.” 

“Oh, I'll bring you some,” said Lucy, quickly, 


~ and two or three other girls made the same offer 


in the same breath. 
“Oh, thank you; but I’d like the fun of 


going for them myself,” Maud said. ‘‘Will you 
go with me to-morrow, Ellen, and show me 
where they grow?” 

Ellen readily consented to the request that 
made her the envy of all the other girls. 

“And now I suppose every soul of us will 
have to make a pilgrimage to the barberry 
bush to-morrow,” said Alice, mockingly, just 
out of Maud’s hearing, as they left the school- 
door that Friday afternoon. 

Half a dozen of the girls who heard her were 
just on the point of begging an invitation to 
the expedition, but Alice’s derision kept their 
lips. closed,, when Maud turned to Ellen at the 
door and asked: 

“What time to-morrow could you go for the 
barberries, Ellen?” 

Lucy did not run away from Ellen that night 
going home, and she almost resolved to return 
to her old seat on Monday morning. But in 
this she was forestalled, for she joined the 
group around the teacher’s desk that morning 
just in time to hear Maud ask: 

“OQ Miss Malcom, please may I sit in the 
vacant seat beside Ellen? We didn’t have 
at the academy all the problems you have had 
here, and Hllen could tell me about some of the 
back ones that the class has been over.” 

Miss Malcom, pleased at this appreciation 
of Ellen, who was nearly always perfect in her 
studies, and with the example Maud was thus 
setting in showing a desire to do thorough work, 
readily granted the request. 

As for Lucy, she made a flat failure in her 
arithmetic class that morning; and, when the 
teacher asked for memory gems after the noon 
intermission, the only one Lucy could 
recall was: 


“«Choose honor rather than riches.’’ 


Alice Bates snickered, and, when it came 
her turn, repeated Tennyson’s immortal verse: 


“Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


This may have suggested to Miss Malcom the 
story of Solomon’s choice of wisdom rather 
than wealth; for she selected it for the Script- 
ure reading the next morning, and followed it 
with impressive and appropriate remarks, 
naming some of the world’s most honored men 
who had risen from poverty to high places be- 
cause they chose wisdom rather than wealth, 

These precepts, aided probably by the ex- 
ample set by Maud Payson, were not lost on 
Lucy, who was really a good-hearted, sensible 
girl when she stopped to think. Miss Malcom, 
therefore, had good reason to smile her appre- 
ciation when the next new scholar made her 


‘appearance at the school. 


This was Amy Tarbell, the daughter of a 
poor but cleanly and respectable washerwoman. 
As Miss Malcom looked around the room, now 
pretty well filled, to find a seat for the timid, 
poorly dressed girl waiting with her books be- 
side the door, Lucy caught her teacher’s eye 
and motioned with her hand to the vacant seat 
beside her, to which Miss Malcom immediately 
assigned the new-comer. 


UR times of greatest pleasure are when 
we have won some higher peak of diffi- 
culty, trodden under foot some evil, and 

felt, day by day, so sure a growth of moral 
strength within us that we cannot conceive of 
an end of growth. 

Stoprorp A. BRooxks. 


Tt is but the littleness of man that seeth no great- 
ness wm trifles. WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


WHICH? 


Here are two little hands, 
What can they do— 

Good things or bad things 
The whole day through? 

Helping or hindering— 
Which of the two? 


Here are two little feet, 
Where have they run— 

Into the shadow or 
Into the sun? 

Helping or hindering— 
Which have they done? 


Here are two little lips, 
What can they say— 
Glad words or cross words 
Through the whole day? 
Helping or hindering— 
Now, which are they? 
OuIvE PLANTS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT HURRAH MEANT, 


BY MARION STUART WONSON. 


EANNETTE wanted something, but no one 

J could find out what it was. First she 

would spread her two hands apart as far 

as she could, and then she would roll one finger 
over the other. 

When mamma looked thoroughly puzzled, all 
she would say was, “I want a hurrah, mamma, 
I should fink anybody would know what a hur- 
rah is.’””? But no one did know, for it was very 
evident that Jeannette’s hurrah meant more 
than other people’s. 

Mamma wondered if she was thinking of 
Cousin Jack and his college yell; and, because 
Jeannette was a very much humored little girl, 
Cousin Jack took her up to his room and let 
her loose. She stopped before his scarf of crim- 
son, but shook her head. “Not hurrah,’”’ she 
said soberly. 

Then Cousin Frank took it up. “She must 
mean a baseball game,’ he said, and held her 
highin his arms a whole afternoon that she might 
see one thoroughly. But she only grew sun- 
burnt and very tired, and wasn’t a bit more 
satisfied. 

Then mamma asked Cousin Phil if he couldn’t 
help Jeannette. Phil didn’t have much use for 
girls; but he put down the stick he was whit- 
tling, and tried to think. 

“She means Fourth of July,” he said. 
“Don’t you, sis? What is it,—fire crackers, 
torpedoes, punk, or blank cartridges?’’ 

Jeanette’s eyes were brighter, but she shook 
her head. 

“Never mind,” said Phil, come on upstairs, 
and I’ll show you what I have for the Fourth. 
P’raps that’ll help.” 

So he took out his slow matches, his pop-gun, 
his crackers and pin-wheels. Then Jeannette 
dropped down on her knees and pulled out the 
only thing left in the drawer. “Hurrah!” 
she cried happily, “hurrah!” ‘ 

How mamma and Cousin Jack and Cousin 
Frank laughed when she rushed downstairs, 
waving her country’s flag, and crying “ Hurrah!’’ 
at the top of her voice! 

“She was the most patriotic of us all,’ 
laughed Cousin Jack. “or else we’d have 
thought of the stars and stripes right off.” 
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For Every Other Sunday. ; 
BEYOND THE HORIZON. 
BY GEORGIA E. BENNETT, 


Tuar is the place of the cloud-lands gray, 
Where the brooks run fast and the wild winds 
play, 
Where the elfs and the fairies and the goblins 
stay, 
Beyond the great horizon. 


There, when the flowers close their eyes to rest, 

And the fire-fly starts on his evening quest, 

There the sun goes down every night in the west, 
Beyond the great horizon. 


When the aster nods by the old stone wall, 

And the leaves fall down from the elm-tree tall, 

Then the birds fly away, with many a call, 
Beyond the great horizon. 


And there, I, too, am going some day, 
Where the winds blow free and the fairies stay; 
T’ll mount a cloud, and I’ll sail away 

Beyond the great horizon. 


That is the place of the rich man’s way, 
Where joy follows joy, as each day the day, 
Where true love and right knowledge and cour- 
age stay, 
Beyond the great horizon. 


There is no fainting and need for rest; 
For the soul ne’er stops on its earnest quest, 
And bright blessings fly fast from the east and 
west, 
Beyond the great horizon. 


If I could reach and could scale the wall, 

That towers as high as the tree-tops tall, 

And could follow the sound of voices that call, 
Beyond the great horizon, 


Then could I work in the light of day, 

And my faith and power and courage would 
stay. 

I should surely conquer, when far away 

Beyond the great horizon. 
i 
(Later in Life.) 

Here is the place of the cloud-lands gray, 

Where the brooks run fast and the wild winds 
play, 

Where the elfs and the fairies and goblins stay, 

Not beyond the great horizon. 


Here is the place for our true powers play, 
Where the joys and the loves and the duties 
stay, 
Here is the place where you’ll conquer some day, 
Not beyond the great horizon. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HELEN AND THE SHEEP. 
BY MAY KINGSLEY BRADLEY. 
HARLES and Marion had gone to the 
creek to catch minnows to put in the 
watering-trough; but Helen could not 
. go, for mamma thought she was not well 
enough. 

Helen was tired of the swing. 

The white kitty was not hungry and would 
not dance on her hind legs, as she usually did 
when she wanted something to eat. 

The old mother hen which was Helen’s especial 
care had taken her family of sixteen across the 
road into the orchard, where she was busy hunt- 
ing grasshoppers. 


PR DRIES 
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JESUS AT THE WELL OF SAMARIA 


So there was no one left to amuse Helen, and 
she was really a very unhappy little girl. 

Suddenly Aunt Sadie came to the door with 
a basin of salt inher hand. “ Helen, Helen,” 
she called, ‘would you not like to salt the 
sheep?” 

Helen’s face lighted up as she took the salt 
and went to find the sheep. 

She found them in a group under the old 
oak-tree by the barn, with their heads close 
together around the trunk. Can any of you 
tell me why? 

Helen sat down on the ground and called, 
“Sheep! sheep.” 

One old sheep turned around and cautiously 
approached Helen, then another and another. 
Helen threw some salt towards them, and they 
began to eat. Several came close to Helen and 
licked the salt out of her hands with their soft 
tongues. 

When the salt was.all gone, Helen jumped 
up so quickly that it startled the sheep, and 
they all ran down the hill to the sheep barn. 

A log was in their way, and Helen laughed as 
she saw them jump over it. Do you know 
how high a sheep can jump? | 

When Helen went back to the house, she told 
her mamma she was sure sheep could talk, for 
their faces looked as if they knew things; and 
anyway the lambs said something that sounded 
like ma-ma! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LAMP-LIGHTER. 
BY ANNA J. BULLARD. 


6 A, some one fishing in your lake with a 
lantern, and it is forbidden, too!’’ 
cried my cousin Meg one evening. 

And, as she spoke, she ran softly in the direc- 

tion of the sheet of water. Closer and closer she 

stole to the trespasser, and yet he did not seem 
to hear or see us. 

“Why, there is no one here after all. What 
does it mean? And the darting light is gone, 
also,’”’ said Meg, again. 

“Listen.” There was a whir of wings and a 
good-sized bird flew right over our heads. 

I could not keep from laughing. “That is a 
kind of heron,” I explained, “which has a bill 


something like a crane, with a white throat and 
breast. There are thousands of them here in our 
Virginia swamps: I will show you some of their 
nests to-morrow. They are built of twigs, and 
in them they lay four lovely, light green eggs, 
of which the mother bird seems to be very proud, 
and these she hatches while the mate does the 
fishing. 

“The birds rush into the water and stand knee 
deep, craning their necks for food, which their 
sharp little eyes soon spy. They are such large 


. birds that they could be easily caught did they 


fish by day, especially. as the three feathers on 
the tip of their heads sway in the breezes, and 
would attract the attention of the stray hunter. 
So you will find that these wary birds fish for 
their dinners under the cover of the night.” 

“But the light I saw, what about that?” 
asked Meg. 

“Why, these birds have long white feathers 
on their breasts which in their eager pursuit 


for food sways and blows, thus displaying a ~ 


queer ball of light, like the flash from the tail 
of a firefly. So you see it was not a sly fisher- 
man whom you saw just now, but a beautiful 
‘lamp-lighter bird,’ as we call this family of 
feathered creatures.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


CALLING PEOPLE TO CHURCH IN EARLY 
DAYS. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


the records of Springfield, Mass., Jan. 

8, 1646, that the method of calling people 
to church adopted by the ancient settlers of 
that town, was as follows: 

“Tt is agreed by the plantation with JoHNn 
Matruews tobeat the drum for the meetings for 
a year’s space, at 10 of the clock, on the lect- 
ure days, and at 9 o’clock on the Lord’s days, 
and he is to beat it from Mr, Moxon’s to R. 
Stebbin’s house, and ye meetings to begin an 
hour after, for which his payns, he is to have 
four pence in wampum of every family in the 


T appears from the following extract from 


town, or a peck of Indian corn, if they. have no. 


wampum.” 
Wampum is the Indian name for money. 
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AFTER WINTER. 


A uiTTtLe bit of blowing, 
A little bit of snow, 
A little bit of growing, 
And crocuses will show. 
On every twig that’s lonely 
A new green leaf will spring, 
On every patient treetop 
A thrush will stop and sing. 


A little bit of sleeting, 
A little bit of rain, 
The blue, blue sky for greeting, 
A snowdrop come again; 
And every frozen hillside 
Its gift of grass will bring, 
And every day of winter, 
Another day of spring. 
Carolyn S. Bailey, in St. Nicholas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LIVING UP TO A NAME. 


BY EDLA RENE JOHNSON, 


R. SANDS was a man with a big 

heart and a pretty good head. 

But some people thought he was 

odd. They thought so because he didn’t 
always do things their way. Sometimes 
a notion would seize him and nothing could 
stop him carrying it out just. as he saw 
it. Some people called him a philanthro- 
-pist, and others “a queer fellow.” The 
following narrative tells how he worked out 
one of his ideas, which was that he could 
transform a boy by changing his name. 
“Hey, Lazybones,”’ mocked a dirty 
urchin across the street. And Mr. Sands 
looked around to get a glimpse of the owner 
of this appellation. He was sitting in an 
indolent, bent-over way by the side of a 
little mean shack, staring sulkily at the 
mud puddles out in the street. He wore 
an old gray hat, had ragged clothes, too 
big for him, and no shoes at all. From 
under his hat only the tip of a freckled nose 


and a pouting mouth were visible. 


Mr. Sands, who was looking for just 


such a boy, went up to him. “Would 


you please tell me your name, little boy?” 
“Lazybones,”’ answered the other 


gruffly, without looking up. 

“But, surely, that isn’t your real 
name,” said Sands. 

“Tis too. Everybody calls me that. 
Your name is what they call yer, ain’t it? 
Been called that ever since I can remem- 
ber.” 

“But what does your mother call 
you?” persisted the man. 

“Hain’t got no mother,” 
the boy fiercely. 

“Poor little fellow!’ sympathized Sands. 

“What?” flared the other. “I ain’t no 
poor little feller. ’D ruther be called ‘Lazy- 
bones’ than that.” 

““Vazybones,’”” mused Mr. Sands aloud. “I 
wonder’’— 

“Was yer talkin’ to me, stranger? Yer 
must think that’s a mighty uncommon name.’ 

The man looked at the boy’s stolid face, then 
his own brightened. “How would you like to 
have a new name, my boy?” 

“Old one’s good enough,” said the urchin. 

“Suppose I call you ‘Wide-awake’? That 
would mean lively, industrious, and a string of 
nice things.” 

“Wouldn’t be true, anyway,” grumbled the 
‘other. “Don’t care to be called lies.” 

“Where do you live?” asked Mr. Sands. 


returned 


BALLOONING 


“With Aunt Betsy,” answered the boy. 

“ And where is Aunt Betsy’s?” 

“Over there.” He pointed a short dirty 
thumb in the direction of a dilapidated little 
shanty over the way. 

“Oh!” Mr. Sands rubbed his chin reflectively. 
“T need a new office-boy.” 

“This ain’t no place to look for one. 
think you’d know that, stranger.” 

“T want you for my office-boy,” said Sands. 

The boy whistled. “Me?” he said, incred- 
ulously. ‘‘Must be dreamin’.”” And he shook his 
head at the idea. “Didn’t I tell yer they call 
me ‘Lazybones’? Hain’t never done nuthin’.” 

“What would you say if I told you that I’d 
make you my office-boy?” inquired the man. 

“Say ye was plumb crazy, stranger,” said 
“ Lazybones.” 


Sh’d 


) 


Mr. Sands smiled into the boy’s clear blue 
eyes. “You say they call you ‘Lazybones;’ 
and haven’t you in a measure been living up 
to that name? You thought that, if they had 
begun to call you that, it wasn’t any use to 
show them their mistake ?”’ 

“Yes,” uncertainly. “Best name 
Never did nuthin’,”’ 

“But suppose you begin to do something 
Don’t you think it would be nice to earn money, 
and have a new name of your own? Why, 
some boys have started in as office-boys and 
become millionaires.” 

“Millionaires, humph!”’ said the boy scorn- 
fully. He stuck his hands in his pockets, and 
pushed back his hat from his forehead. “Must 
be hard up for an office-boy, stranger.” 

“No, but I want you. I don’t want another 


fer me. 
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boy in your place. Did you know that your 
eyes were trusty, boy?” 

“Trusty!” The boy smiled oddly. 

“T’ll give you four dollars a week’ to begin 
with. Right now I want you to take this note 
to Olsen & Co. You know where that is. Vl 
be waiting here till you come back.” 

“TLazybones” got up and laughed. “Yer 
a queer feller, I hain’t said I’d work for ye 
yet.” . 

“Oh, yes, I know you will, ‘Wide-awake.’”’ 

A light flashed in the boy’s eyes, and he 
sauntered off, whistling, his hands in his pockets. 
But, when he thought he was out of sight of 
Mr. Sands,—which, however, he was not,—he 
sped up the street like the wind. 

Mr. Sands sat down in the boy’s place and 
smiled. 

“What’s the name of the boy that lives with 
Aunt Betsy ?”’ he inquired of an urchin pass- 
ing. 

“Lazy’’—began the little fellow. 
don, sir, his name’s Jack Carter.” He was 
talkative, and continued, “He doesn’t live 
with her much, though,—only nights. She’s 
a terror, I’ll tell ye. That’s her.” 

Mr. Sands looked round and beheld a slim 
stick of a woman, with red hair and a face 
sharper in expression and outline than any he 
had ever seen. He crossed the street to speak 
to the woman, 

“T’ve been talking to your nephew, Jack 
Carter, and I want him to be my office-boy if 
you have no objections.” 

“He aren’t my nephew. Don’t care if you 
ship him to Australy, long as he’s off my hands— 
good fer nuthin’ !’’ 

‘Perhaps he could live somewhere closer the 
business district, then. I have in mind”— 

“All right, I don’t care. I wash my hands 
of him.” 

Mr. Sands spent a good hour of this pleasant 
April afternoon in staring at the black little 
houses on every hand, and reflecting upon the 
changes for his new office-boy. 

When Jack Carter came up, Sands raised him- 
self and almost exclaimed. This did not 
seem like the same boy who had left him a 
short time ago. He had a new suit of clothes, 
a blue cap, and shoes and stockings. 

Jack looked up at Mr. Sands with a glad light 
in his eyes, yet he seemed half-ashamed. 
“Funny fellers, them Olsen & Co. Soon as I 
give ’em the note, they up and told me to go 
to one o’ them clerks, and he makes me put on 
these clothes. Feel lost. I was afraid they’d 
say afterwards I stole ’em.”’ 

“Oh, no. They won’t do any such thing, 
Would you mind coming with me, now? Just 
down town. You want to be my office-boy, 
don’t you?” 

“Dunno. Queer day fer me.” 

“But come,” said Sands. _ 

The boy stopped short suddenly, and shifted 


“Beg par- 


color. He went up to theman. “Thanks ever 
so much fer them clothes an’ all,” awk 
wardly. 

Mr. Sands gripped the other’s hand. “ You’re 
entirely welcome, my boy.’ 

They walked down the street together One 


or two boys whom they met stared open- 
mouthed at Jack Carter, and he flung back 
defiant glances. 

“T talked to your aunt,” said Sands, “and 
she said it would be all right.’”’ 

“Did she? She’s not my aunt, sir; but she 
used to be good to me when I was a little feller, 
an’ I call her that yet.” 

“Then you won’t care about living somewhere 
else? How would you like this?’”’ The man 


opened a gate leading up to a cosey, vine-covered 
little cottage. 

“My, it’s nice,’ breathed the boy, looking 
about at the freshness that springtime had 
given to everything,—the trees budding forth 
anew; the greening grass, with the patches 
of yellow sunshine; the lilaes beginning to bloom, 
and filling the air with sweet odors. The boy’s 
face shone, with the glory of it all. 

A comfortable, sweet old lady opened ‘the 
door, and Mr. Sands called her Aunt Barby. 
My This is Jack Carter, the Wide-awake,” he said. 

The little woman beamed upon Jack. “I’m 
glad you came to see an old lady like me, Jack. 
What a bright boy, just the kind Id like to 
have about to keep me lively!” 

The boy smiled up at her, and she patted 
him on the hand. “I know you want to come 
around and see my little chickens,’’ said she, 
and led the way to the back yard, where old 
Fluff was feeding her dozen little Fluffs. 

Jack gave a cry of delight, and caught up a 
chick; but the angry hen’s exclamations made 
him put it down again. 

“She won’t allow you to touch them, hardly,” 
said Mrs. Dart, ‘so you have to be content 
with watching ’em. Do you want to feed 
them? The wheat is just inside-the barn, to 
the left: That’s it.” 

Mr. Sands had suddenly vanished, and the 
boy was alone with the old lady, who looked 
at Jack delightedly. “Little boy, I want you 
to live here with me. Do you want to, Jack? 
We will have such good times. I’ve ordered 
my little brougham to come around, and we shall 
have a ride in the park this afternoon.” 

Jack looked up in amazement.. “But Mrs. 
Dart”’— 

“Please call me ‘Aunt Barby,’” implored 
she. 

But the boy went on, “I guess you don’t 
know that I’m not a very nice boy—that is— 
well, they call me ‘Lazybones’ at home.” 

“That’s not bad,’ laughed the old woman. 
‘When I was a little girl, they used to call me 
‘Tomboy’ and ‘Sleepyhead’ and ‘Don’t-care,’ 
and lots of things. Everybody has a nickname, 
some time. People don’t stick to them very 
long. Don’t you worry about ‘Lazybones.’ 
That will turn out all right. I’m inclined to 
think that those boys who named you that 
will change their minds in a week or two. Just 
see.” 

Jack smiled, but shook his head. “You 
don’t understand, Aunt Barby.” He said the 
name shyly, and Mrs. Dart laughed happily. 

“Oh, I understand more than you think a 
little old lady like me could, dearie.” 

The next morning, at eight, Jack Carter ap- 
peared at Mr. Sand’s office, smiling a bright 
“ good morning.” 

He was quickly installed as the new office- 
boy. Sands looked at him, and mentally com- 
pared him with the ragamuffin of yesterday. 
“A little interest, a few kind words and kind 
acts, and a cheery old lady,” thought he. 

“We will put your name in as Jack Carter, 
Wide-awake,” said Mr. Sands. 

Haltingly, the boy said, “I guess, sir, you 
mean fer me to sort of own that name,—make 
it fit me.” 

The man patted him on the shoulder. “That’s 
it—that’s it! Make it fit you. Live up to it.” 

“Tl try, sir,’ said Jack, and he did try. 
He had been accustomed to spending his days 
in idleness, and this was quite a change; for the 
work, though not hard, kept him busy most of 
the time. Mr. Sands noticed that the boy 
had stopped using slang and bad English,—the 
effect of his own and Aunt Barby’s speech. 


She had a good deal to do with the change 
in Jack He loved the evenings. with her, 
the occasional drives, the many good talks, and 
he simply adored Aunt Barby. 

But one afternoon Jack was away on a simple 


errand many hours, and, when he came back, he ~ 


looked both sorry and defiant. Sands made 
no comment, thinking the boy had tried once 
more to get a taste of his old life. 

The next day it was a gloomy sort of a boy 
who ran errands for Mr. Sands,—a long-faced 
little chap, with a bad case of the blues. 

The following morning no Jack Carter ap- 
peared. So Mr. Sands walked out to Aunt 
Barby’s to inquire about the boy’s absence. 

“What! Isn’t he in the office?” The old 
lady was disturbed. “He started off early this 
morning. He—he couldn’t have been run over,’’ 
her face whitening. 

“Oh, no!” reassured Sands. 
have heard of it. 
bring him back.” 

At once Mr. Sands went to the neighborhood 
where Jack had lived before, looking sharply 
about for the sight of a boyish face and a pair 
of blue eyes. At last he beheld a dejected, 
gloomy little figure sitting on a pile of old 
lumber across the muddy street. 

“Hello, Jack Wide-awake,” said he. 
you off for a holiday?” 

The boy looked up, fear and astonishment 
sweeping over his face “Hello,” life- 
lessly. 

“Thought I’d come around and walk back 
with you,” said Sands. 

“T’ve left for good,” said Jack Carter. 

“Oh, no, not for good.” The man sat down 
on the pile of boards by him. 

“Yes, sir, for good,” repeated the boy, reso- 
lutely. 

“But why, Jack?” 

“Guess you wouldn’t want an office-boy that 
gets mad and fights. I know you wouldn’t, 
so I ran off. Besides, I wasted a whole afternoon 
foryou.” 

“But, look here, you’re going to come back 
You’re the best boy’’— 

“T wasn’t living up to that name. 
Lazybones,—all I ever will be.” 

“But you’re not ‘Lazybones’ any more you 
know. Didn’t we decide to drop that name? 
And here you’ve taken it up again.’ 


“We should 
I’m going to find him and 


“ Are 


“Yes, I have,’ doggedly. “Do you like 
boys that fight?” 
“Well”— Sands hunted for words. 


“Of course you don’t, and I’m one” 

“How did it happen?” inquired the man. 

“Just licked another boy.” 

“But, Jack, don’t you want to live with Aunt 
Barby any more? Don’t you want to?” 

“Want to?” the boy repeated gloomily. 
“Can’t do everything you want to. I’m not 
the kind of boy.” 

“Look here,’’ said Sands, “I’m going to ask 
about that fight. What did you ‘lick’ that 
boy for?” 

The other was pe moodily whittling away 
at a stick. 

“You've got to tell me the reason. Why 
won't you?” 

“?Cause,’”’ was all the boy answered. 

“Come now. Was it anything he said?” 

“ Yes.’’ 

“Well, what did he say?” 

“He called me names.” 

“What names? Did he call you ‘Lazybones,’ 
did he?” 

The boy nodded. 

Mr. Sands looked at him eagerly. “You 
hate to be called that? Then why won’t you 
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come back where you can be called ‘Wide- 
awake’ instead? Try to forget about the fight, 
and don’t do it any more, Jack. What would 
Aunt Barby do? She told me once that she 
could hardly wait till you came home in the 
evenings.” 

A hungry look came into the boy’s eyes. 
“Did she say that? Do you think she would 
care,now? Won’tshe hateme? Oh, I wish’— 
Suddenly Jack burst out crying, leaning his 
face on his sleeve; but he looked up again 
and clenched his -hands, smiling a tearful, 
shamed smile. “I guess you think I’m a reg- 
ular baby, but—I’ll try never to fight any more, 
nor be like ‘ Lazybones’ at all.’’ 

Together the boy and Mr Sands went back 
to where an anxious-faced old lady waited 
for them with open arms. 


GIVE THE LITTLE BOYS A CHANCE. 


HERE we are! Don’t leave us out 
Just because we’re little boys! 
Though we’re not so bold and stout, 
In the world we make a noise. 

You’re a year or two ahead, 
But we step by step advance; 
All the world before you spread— 
Give the little boy a chance! 


Never slight us in your play, 
You were once as small as we; 
We'll be big like you some day, 
Then perhaps our power you'll see. 
With a brave and fearless glance; 
We will meet you when we’ve grown, 
Don’t think all this world’s your own— 
Give the little boy a chance! 


Little hands will soon be strong 

For the work that they must do; 
Little lips will sing their song 

‘When those early days are through 
So, you big boys, if we’re small, 

On our toes you needn’t dance; 
There is room enough for all—. 

Give the little boy a chance! 

GEORGE COOPER. 
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WHAT WOULD WE DO WITHOUT IT? 
BY AVIS GORDON. 
IT, The Earth. 
UPPOSH, just for a few minutes, that our 
S earth should suddenly be taken away 
from us. What would we do without it? 

Here you’ve lived on this earth all these— 
but you haven’t lived so very many years, either, 
have you? Hight or ten or even sixteen years? 
These many years you’ve lived on this earth; 
and have you ever: stopped playing long enough 
to think how necessary this world is to you, 
anyway? 

What would we do without the earth’s soil? 
Let us see. What would the plants do without 
the soil to grow in? If there were no soil, what 
would hold the roots of the plants so they would 

‘not blow away? What would cover the roots 
and keep them from drying up in the hot sun- 
shine, and what would hold the blessed moisture 
to refresh the tiny rootlets when they were 
thirsty? What would the plant do for the 
minerals of the soil, that give it some of its food? 
Could we have any plants at all without the 
mellow, black, crumbly earth-soil? 

Mercy! where’s our bread and milk coming 
from if there is no green grass for the cow to eat, 
and no wheat for Bridget when she’s ready to 
make the bread? Can you have any more 


juicy beefsteaks, either? No, not even one, if 
there were nothing growing for the cows to 
eat.. How could there be any meat shops if 
there were no plants to feed the sheep and 
calves? 

Could you have any potatoes or corn for din- 
ner if there were no earth to cover the growing 
potato or to nourish the corn stalk all summer 
long? Could you have any vegetables to eat 
at all? Would you even have a table if there 
were no trees to supply the wood to make it, or a 
tablecloth if the flax plant ceased to grow? 

Might you have salt? Where do we get salt? 
From the earth again. Suppose we had no 
parent earth, could you have a stove in the 
kitchen or an iron bed to sleep upon? Iron, 
you know, is dug up out of this same old, un- 
appreciated earth. Would you have any dishes? 
—though we have already found we would no 
longer have any vegetables or meat or milk or 
salt, or anything to eat from dishes. Mamma 
can tell you what plates and cups are made of — 
clay, dug from the earth and baked hard. 

You are wearing a cotton dress, are you not, 
or is it the pretty woollen one? Your gingham 
dresses are made from the cotton plant, and the 
cotton plant would stop growing if it were not 
for the earth. Your soft red wool dress is made 
from the hair of the sheep’s back, but we have 
already decided that the sheep could not live 
and grow mutton and wool unless the grass for 
the sheep to nibble could grow on the 
earth. 

The coal that keeps you warm in winter is a 
gift of the rich earth to man, just as are the wood 
and oil that we burn in summer. By the way, 
cam you think of anything that makes life com- 
fortable, even possible, that does not come from 
the earth either directly or indirectly ? 

“How could we live, then,” you ask, “if we 
had nothing to eat or wear, to keep us warm, or 
to shelter us? When we come to think of it, 
if we had no earth, what would we stand on?” 

You are right: if we had no earth to stand on, 
would we ever have lived at all? Think how 
many birthday parties you would have missed 
if there were no earth and you had never lived! 
But the earth has not left us! 

Then let us go out walking some day on the 
really truly earth. No sidewalks for us! The 
earth is still here. Aren’t you glad? Now 
we'll still have bread and milk, and beefsteak 
and corn. Our stoves are still in the kitchen, 
and we know where the makers can get more 
iron from the earth to make more stoves for us. 
Our houses are just where they were, in the 
middle of the green lawns just as they were be- 
fore we began to imagine what we’d do without 
any earth for them to stand upon. 

It’s good for us to think about these things 
once in a while. Do you remember the story 
of the country minister who was not appre- 
ciated? The pews of his little white-cupolaed 
church were seldom full, he was not often in- 
vited out to tea, and people who wanted to get 
married were likely to go to some younger, more 
stylish minister and pay their fees. 

One day, after years of weary struggle, this 
good man died, and the people woke up from 
their sleep of years. The neighbors sent in 
flowers,—bouquets of white geraniums, and 
crosses made of sweet alyssum, and a pillow of 
pansies. The little church was crowded at his 
funeral, and some of the women put their hand- 
kerchiefs to their eyes. There was a long pro- 
cession of dusty carriages moving slowly to the 


‘cemetery; and people said, as the black line of 


buggies crept past, “He was a good man.” 
Some one came to his widow in the evening 
after the funeral, and found her sitting by the 


window gazing with tear-stained eyes into the 
darkness. 
_ “Brother Smith was a good man: we don’t 
know where to find another like him,” began the 
comforter. 

The widow turned her sad face and answered 
only, “If you had told him that while he was 
living, he would not have died.” 

It is with this old earth as it was with this 
man, and with some people we know and see 
daily,—we fail to appreciate them while they 
are with us. We are lucky if some warning 
scares us and gives us an early insight into the 
real value of the commonplace. We simply 
couldn’t live without this good old earth, now, 
really, could we? 


PUSSY WILLOW. 


My little lady all in fur, 

Tis good to get a glimpse of her 

Tn earliest April, latest March, 

Ere yet the tassels of the larch 

Are flung abroad, or crocus comes, 

Or bluebird wings, or wild bee hums, 

Or south wind whispers in my ear, 

“The spring is near!—sweet spring is near!” 


The gnarled oak swings his knotted arms— 
The hero of a hundred storms— 

And hoarsely sings, with sob and wail, 

Of wintry rain and snow and hail, 

Of fettered brooks and bitter frost, 

Of lake and ocean tempest-tossed ; 

But by the river’s marshy rim 

One sweetly contradicteth him. 


So soft, so shy she takes her place, 

You searce can see her hooded face, 

As swift she climbs her slim brown stem; 
But, oh, the children—hark to them! 
They call her name with laugh and shout: 
“Ah-h! Pussy Willow! Found you out! 
You’re waiting here—we knew you were— 
Dear little lady all in fur!” 


ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


HE hymn-books do not contain a more 
; exquisite lyric than Newman’s “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” nor one that is more 
acceptable to all denominations of the Christian 
faith. When the Parliament of Religions met 
in Chicago during the Columbian Exposition, 
the representatives of almost every creed 
known to man found two things on which they 
were agreed: they could join in the Lord’s 
Prayer, and all could sing “ Lead, Kindly Light.”’ 
The hymn was written when Newman, return- 
ing home from Italy after a serious illness, 
was becalmed for a week in the sunny waters 
of the Mediterranean. In striking contrast, 
the music was composed by Dr. John B. Dykes 
as he walked through the Strand, one of the 
busiest thoroughfares of London. The hymn 
was a favorite of Gladstone, and also of President 
McKinley, and it was sung far and wide in the 
churches on the first anniversary of his death 
and burial. 
ALLAN SUTHERLAND. 


HE problem of life is solved through 
the work of life. Answers to great 
problems are not so likely to come to 

people in caves as along the dusty road of duty 
doing. Not to the dreamer, but to the doer, 
come the interpretations of life. Elijah, Elijah, 
what doest thou here? 

Francis GREENWoop Praxopy. 
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A SPRING CHORUS. 


Ou, such a commotion under the ground 
When March called, “Ho, there! ho!” 

Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whispering to and fro! 

And, “ Are you ready?” the Snowdrop asked: 
“?Tis time to start, you know.” 

“ Almost, my dear,” the Willow replied, 
“T’ll follow as soon as you go.” 

Then, “Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter, soft and low, 

From the millions of flowers under the ground— 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 


“T’l] promise my blossoms,” the Crocus said, 
“When I hear the bluebirds sing.” 

“And straight thereafter,” Narcissus cried, 
“My silver and gold I'll bring.” 

“ And ere they are dulled,” another spoke, 
“My Hyacinth bells shall ring.” 

And the Violet only murmured “I’m here,” 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 

Then, “Ha! ha! ha!”’ a chorus came 
Of laughter, soft and low, 

From the millions of flowers under the ground— 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 


Oh, the pretty, brave things! through the coldest 
days 
Imprisoned in walls of brown, 
They never lost heart, though the blast shrieked 
loud, 
And the sleet and the hail came down; 
But patiently each wrought her beautiful dress 
Or fashioned her beautiful crown, 
And now they are coming to brighten the world, 
Still shadowed by winter’s frown; 
And well may they cheerily laugh, “Ha! ha!” 
In a chorus, soft and low, 
The millions of flowers hid under the ground— 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 
Harper's Young People. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


A yvauuED contemporary declares that the 
Bible is not less read than it used to be. Such 
an opinion, it adds, is “confined to an in- 
tellectual few, who are out of touch with what 
is going on in the world.” And certain figures 
are given of the total number of copies of the 
Bible issued in 1905 by “a certain Christian 
mission press in the East.” 

This hardly settles the question. A foreign 
mission may have a special record, the facts 
of which do not bear properly on the discussion, 
The Bible, we are sorry to say, is ‘not read as 
much, or as carefully, in the United States as 
of old: at least, as in the time fifty or seventy- 
five years ago. 

Lesson papers in Sunday School have caused 
this difference, in part; the rival attractions 
of literature and newspapers have encroached; 
the relaxation of church-going and _ religious 
education is another cause. Students of college 
conditions, observers of home life; critics of 
civic affairs find evidence to this effect. 

We need a revival of Bible study and Bible 
reading. It will come. New light is shining on 
the pages of the Old and New Testaments, 
their deeper meanings are coming out, a greater 
harmony of part with part is seen. The un- 
scholarly treatment is waning, the reverent 
criticism is bringing forth a noble result. The 
Bible will be read more, and read more in- 
telligently, in the next twenty-five years. Let 
home and Sunday School join hands and help 
on this desired progress. New helps, new ideas, 
new leaders are at our service. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Answers to these questions are invited from 
any and all sources, and should be in the Editor’s 
hands not later than three weeks from the date of 
the publication of the questions. The names of the 
successful competitors will be announced at the end 
of the year, when three prizes will be awarded. To 
the first on the list a fine heliotype reproduction of 
Joshua Reynolds’ “ Angels’ Heads.” size 22 x28 
inches; second prize, J. F. Millet’s “The An- 
gelus,” heliotype, 22 x 28; third prize, “Ma- 
donna and Child,” by Gabriel Maz, heliotype, 
22«28. This department will be a monthly feat- 
ure of the present volume. 


36. What was the Edict of Nantes? 

37. Who was Diogenes, and what was the 
“tub of Diogenes”? 

38. When did the custom of “The Golden 
Rose” originate, and what is its significance? 

39. Who wrote the ‘Canterbury Tales,” and 
what is the plot? 

40. How many of the States in the Union are 


officially called Commonwealths, and what are . 


their names? 

41. What prophecy made by Disraeli in his 
maiden speech in the House of Commons was 
fulfilled ? 

42. Where is there a statue supposed to be 
six thousand years old, and of what substance is 
it made? 


Answers 
To questions published Feb. 11, 1906. 


29. (a) November 19, 1863, at the Consecra- 
tion of part of the battlefield at Gettysburg as 
a National Cemetery. 

(b) Mareh 4, 1865. 
Address. 

30. Jan. 1, 1863. 

31. On account of its leading position in size, 
power, wealth, and influence. 

32. In Meath, Ireland. For many centuries 
the Triennial Councils of Ireland were held there, 
and kings, clergy, bards, etc., used to gather 
to consult on matters of public importance. 

33. Henry Lee, of Virginia, in a eulogy on 
Washington, Dec. 26, 1799. 

34. April 30, 1789, in New York, N.Y. 

35. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


His Second Inaugural 


The slowest of us cannot but admit that the 
‘world moves. WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


Iam composed of 13 letters. 

My 4, 8, 2, 7, is both a salutation and frozen water. 

My 1, 6, 9, are found in every inhabited country. 

Although my 10, 5, 13, 12, is what we would all 
avoid, 

Yet my 10, 13, 5, 12, is what we would all fain reach. 

My 3, 11, 7, 12, is both a prison and a Protective cov- 
ering. 

My whole is a well-known sculptor and painter. 

Selected. 


ENIGMA XV. 


Iam composed of 13 letters. 

My 1, 5, 12, 7, is to have narrated. 

My 6, 13, 9, 1, is a time appointed by the church for 
fasting. 

My 12, 3, 9, 4, 1, 2, is a dimension. 

My 6, 11, 10, 8, is to attract. 

My whole is a good rule to follow. 


BEHEAD AND CURTAIL. 

(a) I am_a fireplace: curtail me, and I am the 
fireplace of the body; curtail me again, and I am 
to distinguish sounds; behead me, and I am that 
which distinguishes sound. 

(b) I am to detest: curtail me, and I am unwill- 
ing; behead me, and I am a vow; curtail me, and 
I am a grain; behead me, and I am a preposition. 


CHARADE, 
My first is used to give a light 
On every dark and wintry night; 
My neat the schoolmaster may say 
He’s forced to use, but not in play; 
My whole is on the table put, 
On purpose that my first should suit. 


FLOWER PUZZLE. 


1. Poets often sing of my first, so fair; 
* And my second, of praise, has had its share. 


2. A flower that tells to the bicyclist 
The time to enter his name on the list. 


8. That I am my first, with pride I declare; 
Of my next, our country has full share. 


4. A group of boys like my first, you'll agree; 
The nickname of one, my next may be 


5. A color we often see in the sky, 
Anda eee maid, who pleases the eye. 
REBECCA STUART. 


A WORD PUZZLE. 
Write a short sentence, not more than nine or 


ten words, which shall contain all the letters of the 
alphabet. ) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 12. 
Entema XII.—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Names or AutHors.—Scott, Hawthorne, Shake- 

speare, Whittier, Browning, Milton, Alcott, Tenny- 
son, Sangster, Kipling, Thackeray, Irving. 

*Buriep Fiowprs.—lIris, lily, clover, daisy, 
violet, pink, peony, verbena. 

ORIGINAL ARITHMETIC.—(a) One, tone. (6) One, 
lone. (c) Four, flour. (d) Three, tree. (e) Two, 
to. (/) Five, fie. 

Rippie.—Nowhere, now here. 


Correct answers te puzzles in Letter-box No. 12 
have been sent by M. E. Cone, New London, Conn. 


* Owing to a typographical error in spelling ‘‘slily” in 
this puzzle, there are only seven buried flowers. 


HOOSE good books. A book has a char- 
acter. A book has a heart. If its heart 
beats noble and strong, it stirs your 

heart to nobler purposes, and it will do you good. 
If its tendency is low, it will not fail in its pur- 
poses, and only harm will come to you. 
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